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After attending the Monthly and other 
Meetings at Gravelly Run, they met a very 
large assemblage by appointment at Peters- 
burg. Fifteen miles further brought them to 
Vicksville, where, “ though there were only 
five persons convened beside themselves,” yet 
it was a comfortable, refreshing season, and 
they could make the acknowledgement, “ it 
was good for them to be there.” 

On the 27th of 5th month, Harriet J. M. 
writes, “ We left our Friends at an early 
hour, in order to meet an appointment at 
Murfreesborough, a village in North Caro- 
lina, 15 miles distant. We met an interest- 
ing company at the inn where we stopped, 
many of whom were apparently eager to 
receive the Truth in its simplicity. The 
meeting ended to mutual satisfaction. A 
kind hearted Methodist insisted upon taking 
us to his house, where we received much hos- 
pitality. 

“ After fulfilling appointments at Rich 
Square and Halifax, we set out very early on 
First-day, the 30th, and rode 21 miles to 
breakfast. We called at a house about nine 
miles from Enfield to procure food for our 
horses ; and while they were being refreshed 
we had quite an amusing chat with the land- 
lady. She aceosted us pleasantly, and in- 
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quired if we were not of the ‘ Friendly pro- 
fession.’ We replied in the affirmative, and 
gave her a summary view of our mission, 
upon which the poor woman appeared in an 
ecstasy, and could scarcely refrain from em- 
bracing us. 

“ She then made many inquiries on religi- 
ous subjects, and we had an interesting and 
instructive conversation. My gravity was 
somewhat disturbed at times, and, notwith- 
standing the solemnity which the subjects 
discussed were calculated to excite, I could 
not forbear smiling occasionally as the old 
woman advanced her interrogatories in her 
peculiar and earnest manner. At length she 
summoned her servant Mill, ‘ the only one of 
her niggers,’ as she —— it, ‘ that had a 
conscience, to hear the lady talk.’ Milly was 
feelingly addressed [by M. J.] when the old 
woman exclaimed, ‘ but you know, Mill, the 
Lord has made a difference between us, for 
he has given me a white skin and you a black 
one; but we will both endeavor to get to 
heaven, and then it will not be Mill and Mis- 
tress any more. We — in love, and she 
shed many tears as she looked upon us for 
the last time, and I have no doubt she will 
long remember the visit. 

“We met the inhabitants of this place at 
5 o'clock in the evening in the Methodist’s 
house, and had a favored opportunity. 
The kindness of these strangers is gratetul 
beyond expression. Indeed, it is out of the 
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power of language to convey an adequate 
idea of the hospitality we have met with in 
this land. May our grateful acknowledyg. 
ments ascend to Him who is the Giver of all 
good, that He has been pleased to make a 
way for us in the hearts of the people.” 

“ About 7 o’clock in the evening of the 
31st we reached Greenville, and in the course 
of an hour a large meeting was collected.” 


At Washington and Newbern they met many 
exercised minds, and had large and interesting 
meetings. At the latter place a young woman 
followed them to their lodgings, desir- 
ing to have some conversation on religious 
subjects. “She was a member of another 
church, but she had become weary of its 
forms, and to continue in the practice of 
them appeared to her idolatry. She was di- 
rected to attend to the further manifestations 
of that spirit which had thus been operating 
upon her mind, and which, as she was careful 
to follow its dictates, would continue to en- 
lighten her understanding in those things that 
belong to her eternal peace.” 


On 6th mo. 5th, Harriet J. M. writes : “We 
arrived last evening at Joseph Borden’s, and 
it is very pleasant to be again among those 
with whom we are united in Christian fellow- 
ship. Rode to Beaufort, 16 miles distant, 
where we had a meeting in the evening. A 
small number of Friends reside here, and, as 
they are separated 100 miles from the body 
ot Society, the visits of travellers are partic- 
ulary grateful to them. 

“On First-day, the 6th, we met Friends 
and a large number of others at Cove Sound, 
where a season of favor was experienced. 


“ Early the next morning arrangements 
were made for the furtherance of our jour- 
ney, and after an interesting opportunity in 
the family, we took our leave, with D. Borden 
fora guide. The road was very lonely and 
the weather extremely oppressive. We ex- 
perienced much inconvenience, too, for want 
of water, and were compelled to satisfy the 
demands of thirst by a draught from the 
unpalatable and highly colored stream that 
ran across the road. I was reminded of the 
sufferings of the poor Arabs, and found com- 
fort in contrasting our situation with theirs. 
Having driven nearly thirty miles, we came 
to a well of pure water, much to the delight 
of: ourselves and comfort of our horses.” 

In this way they passed on, the weather 
continuing very oppressive, and the horses 
suffering much from the heat, “through a 
dismal country, where a human footstep is 
scarcely to be seen, but which they were in- 
formed was the abode of panthers, bears and 
alligators, till they arrived at the northeast 
branch of the Cape Fear river, where they 
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were ferried into an eatirely different region. 
It was a delightful transit, from a sandy, 
barren land, to a fine fertile country.” 

On the 11th, they had an evening meeting 
at Wilmington, “ whena ae and respecta- 
ble company assembled in the Presbyterian 
house, which was brilliantly lighted. The 
audience was quiet and attentive, yet it was 
by no means as satisfactory an occasion as 
was generally experienced.” é 

On the 13th, they had a meeting at Brigh- 
ton, in a house built on a lot that once be- 
longed to Friends, but was disposed of to the 
Methodists, “ with a provision that the build- 
ing should at all times be open to Friends. 
We were the first Friends who had occupied 
it. The people appeared much gratified, and 
stated if we would stay with them, we could 
soon form a Society; but we were glad to 
retire from them quietly.” 

An appointment in the town hall of Fay- 
etteville, though largely attended, “was a 
peculiarly trying period, feeling the dearth 
of religious eensibility to a distressing degree.” 

Fayetteville appears to have been the most 
southern point of their travel, from which 
place they took the most direct route to 
Raleigh, it seeming to settle with them all, 
that at present it was not required of them to 
pursue their journey further south. 

The causes that operated to induce her to 
return without accomplishing the entire pros- 
pect that had been before her, and extending 
her visit to South Carolina, as expressed in 
her minute, can be gathered from extracts 
from letters she wrote while on this journey, 
to Ann Moore,* and to Ann’s mother, Mary 
Moore, of Longwood, which place ehe then 
regarded as her home. 

“ Oak.anD, N. C,, 6th mo. 13, 1824. 

“T once more resume the pen to convey to 
my dear Ann some intelligence of her far 
distant friend ; for although thus remote 
from scenes and friends endeared by many 
tender recollections, yet my mind, when per- 
mitted to stray from the important mission 
in which I am engaged, often turns with in- 
creased affection toward my dear home 
friends. But such is the nature of the pres- 
ent engagement as to leave very little room 
for any other consideration. Separated as 
we are from that kind of society which would 
be likely to afford help by entering into sym- 
pathy and fellow feeling, it becomes doubly 
important for us to keep the centre, not suf- 
fering the mind to lose its balance, for in this 
is my alone preservation. Hitherto I think 
we have been mercifully preserved. May 
the tribute of gratitude therefor be con- 
tinually offered upon the altar of my heart. 


*Now the wife of Caleb Stabler. 











“T expect ere this thou hast received my 
letter from Gravelly Run, since which we 
have visited towns, villages and country 
neighborhoods, in many places exciting 
much curiosity from the novel appearance 
we make; but I think in no place where our 
lots have been cast have we been suffered to 
depart without receiving marks of affection- 
ate interest and attachment, and in some in- 
stances the parting scene has been truly af- 
fecting. 

“We have in many places been enter- 
tained by the “ nobles of the land” with the 

test hospitality, so that I think North 
arolina may with great justice vie with her 
sister State, Virginia, in her character of 
extending the hand of kindness to strangers. 
We have great cause to speak well of her, 
having partaken so largely of her bounties. 

“From Wilmington, N.C., I wrote par- 
ticularly in answer to letters received from 
my dear friend Deborah Stabler and Eliza 
Brooke. To them I refer all my frieuds for 
particulars respecting our movements. 

“This is the ‘Sabbath,’ and we arein a 
n3ighborhood where forty years ago a meeting 
of Friends was held, and, as some of the 
descendants are still left, we think it right to 
see them in a meeting capacity, which will 
be at the usual hour, which hour is approach- 
ing, and [ must stop for the present. 

“ Fayetteville, 15th.—Laid down my pen to 
prepare for meeting, where we found an in- 
teresting company, none of whom were ever 
at an opportunity of the kind before; and 
yet more order and solemnity were apparent 
than are often met with in some places where 
we are more known. There seems to be a 
spirit of inquiry among the people, and they, 
of course are prepared to receive the truth in 
its simplicity. 

“ After meeting we went home with a dear 
old woman whose ancestors were of our So- 
ciety ; and although there is no trace of the 
stamp left, yet the love she retains for her 
predecessors is so strong that it was quite 
pleasant to be with her. We tarried till Sze- 
ond-day morning, when we rose early, and 
taking the dear old lady with us, we rode a 
few miles to breakfast with her sister-in- 
law, who seemed unwilling to be denied a 
visit, and it being on the road, we felt dis- 
: posed to gratify her. We had cause to be 

glad we did so. We there met with a daugh- 
ter of our good landlady (at whose house we 
had staid all night), altogether a precious 
group. Previous to leaving them, we sat 
down in the quiet, after which we parted with 
feelings of mutual good will. Indeed, we 
have abundant cause to commemorate the 
goodness of our Beneficent Creator in thus 
making a way for us in the hearts of the people. 
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‘Our kind friend gave us a letter of intro- 


duction to her daughter, who lives at a con- 
venient distance for us to make it a lodging- 


‘ace. 
“We reached there after sunset. The 


master of the mansion met us at the gate, 
and received us with all the affectionate cor- 
diality of an old friend. He is a remarkably 
fine looking man ; a major, one of the very 
smart, sensible men, full of inquiry relative 
to our Society, and he seemed much gratified 
with what was told him. Tell thy uncle 
Roger Brooke that I often think of him, but 
particularly when with such a person as this. 
There is much more in this land to interest 
the feelings than he has any idea of. Slav- 
ery, that cursed bane, is as deeply deplored 
by all who speak of it as we can possibly 
feel ; but they are involved in the difficulty, 
and the 
selves therefrom. 


cannot see how to extricate them- 


“After breakfast we left the hospitable 


house of Major John Owen, and pursued our 
journey to this place, about 30 miles. The 
roads being good, we easily accomplished it 
by five o’clock, and immediately after my ar- 
rival I took pen in hand to finish this sheet. 


“On the road, to-day, we met with one of 


the rich “ nabobs” of the land, who was 
very pressing for us to stop at his place all 
night, about nine miles distant; so that, not- 


withstanding our grotesque appearance, the 
people cling to us. But, although we meet 
with every kindness which the hand of hos- 
pitality can bestow, yet it removes not one 
heartfelt pang; and could I secure peace of 
mind, I would much sooner live upon bread 
and water than to be thus exposed ; for oh! 
it is a situation full of peril. I sometimes 
My only consolation is, 
that the Power at whose command I go forth, 
is all sufficient to keep and sustain us, as there 
is a full reliance thereon. 

“TI must not omit to mention that I 
have been reduced to the necessity of drink- 
ing branch water*, and this so deeply dyed 
with leaves and old roots of trees as to be 
very much the color of lye. 

“ The weather has been excessively hot, and 
water was not to be had in a section of coun- 
try where alligators were numerous and rat- 
tle snakes not a few. Prize that good water, 
dear Ann, and every other blessing with 
which thou art surrounded.” 

This interesting letter, written to one who, 
although many years younger, was as a 
bosom friend, so that the greatest intimacy 
and confidence existed between them, gives 
an admirably good insight into Margaret 
Judge’s character, and the workings of her 


1:csisar oad dcsdcseseiecies=salibaemsaateaaniscged oh diapionts cart ec eadie de tdica 
* “Branch” is a Southern term for a creek or 
small stream. 
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mind and affections. At the conclusion we 
see the beginning of the obstructions to 
proceeding further south in such hot weather. 

When they reached Raleigh they were not 
a little enlivened by again meeting their 
friend Stephen Grellet and his companion. 
Harriet says in regard to it: “ As iron sharp- 
eneth iron so doth the countenance of a man 
his friend; and separated as we have been 
from members of our Society, his company 
was particularly cheering. He and Margaret 
united in the prospect of a meeting in the 
town on the evening of their arrival (the 
17th,) and notice being circulated, a small 
company was collected at an early hour, when 
our brother chiefly occupied the time.” 

In company with Stephen Grellet and his 
companion, they left Raleigh, hoping they 
might for a while take shelter under their 
wing, and united with them in an appoint- 
ment at Hillsborough. Here they fund, 
however pleasant it might be to the natural 
inclination to be outwardly associated with 
congenial burden bearers, it was necessary 
for them to keep their eye single to their 
individual concern, in order that they might 
discern clearly the portion of labor assigned 
to them. Under tbis feeling it seemed right 
for them to return to Raleigh. They accord- 
ingly parted from their friends, and passing 
on a few miles to the village of Pittsborough, 
they had a religious opportunity with its in- 
habitants. 

“In our interview with the people of 
Raleigh,” Harriet writes, 6th mo. 22d, ‘‘ dear 
Margaret was engaged to speak on the sub- 
jects presented with much pertinency, and 
apparently to the satisfction of all present.” 

The next letter M. J. wrote to her young 
friend, Ann Moore, is dated “ Raleigh, N. C., 
6th mo, 23d, 1824, in which she makes refer- 
ence to some of the preceding incidents. 

“ We are here, my dear Ann, the second 
time in the course of one week or less, Our 
first arrival at this place was on the 17th in- 
stant, when we met with a very agreeable 
surprise in seeing Stephen Grellet, who just 
reached the place as we did. The joy was 
mutual, We had been in this State [North 
Carolina] coursing different points of the 
compass. We have been on the sea-board 
for several days, keeping within a short dis- 
tance of Cape Fear river and its different 
branches, impregnated with every vapor, 
noxious in the extreme. The inhabitants 
were on the wing to get out of its neighbor- 
hood. We have been in the most sickly sec- 
tion of this country, as low down as Wil- 
mington. To go further, at this time, was 
not required of me. A release was proclaimed, 
which gave unspeakable consolation to my 
feelings ; for, although I stood resigned to 






word, 


— 





every requisition of my heavenly Father, yet 
a land journey at this season looked, indeed, 
formidable. ‘The spirit truly is willing but 
the flesh is weak.’ 


“We had, for several days previous to 


reaching that place, an experience of some of 
the trials to be found in pursuing the jour- 
ney further south. The sand was becoming 
very deep, the water extremely offensive, and 
the flies so numerous it seemed as if they 
would have drawn every drop of blood from 
our faithful beasts, which were beginning to 
show the effects of their hard service; and 


withal, the accommodations were miserably 


bad, except when we should find the palace 
of some rich “ nabob,” as was frequently the 


case, where we were received with every 
mark of affectionate hospitality. Surely this 
people have not only the means to enable 
them to be kind to strangers, but they pos- 


sess the qualifications, in an eminent degree, 
of showing the benevolent feelings of the 


heart. 

“My views are very much changed in re- 
spect to this country in every sense of the 
I often think of thy brother Asa 
Moore. When we meet I shall have much 
to tell him of men and things. I am now 
writing in such haste that 1 am at a loss to 
know how to arrange my words. We are on 
the point of setting off, and I am in the midst 
of company. 

“ The first time we entered this city it was 
with the view of seeing the people in a meet- . 
ing capacity. My feelings in the prospect 
were unusually depressed. I felt my heart 
full, without the power of giving vent. Dear 
Stephen Grellet found me just in this situa- 
tion. My friends may (in part) imagine the 
joy his presence brought. I felt so comfor- 
table that I hoped nothing more would be 
required of me than to unite with him in at- 
tending the meeting he had appointed, which 
took place the evening of our arrival. 

“The next morning we all set off together 
for Hillsborough, about 37 miles distant. Af- 
ter getting on the road, I found my mind was 
not clear of this place, but I continued to go 
on, strongly hoping I might shake it off. 
But to cut that matter short, J could not, and 
so had to return to do my own share of the 
work, We hada meeting yesterday after- 
noon, and I am now going off with a mind 
lightened of a great load. 

“T have just been interrupted with my 
writing, by the arrival of two dear precious 
letters, forwarded to this place from Charles- 
ton, 8. C., where they had been sent by our 
kind friend Henry Clarke, of Richmond, 
Virginia. I cannot tell, my dear Ann 
and aunt Debby [Deborah Pleasant] what a 
cordial they are to my feelings. 














“The carriage is just coming to the door. 
I will write more particularly at the next 
op town; in the mean time believe me to 

e most affectionately the friend of you all, 
M. J. 

“P.S. My dear Harriet unites in the ex- 
pression of love.” 

The friends of Margaret Judge can recog- 
nize her characteristics and the Gelicate work- 
ings of her watchful and sensitive mind in 
almost every line of this interesting letter. 
It was terminated abruptly in order to pro- 
ceed on her journey, and was resumed two 
days after, in a letter dated “ Hillsborough, 
N. C., 6th mo. 25th, 1824.” 

“TI wrote to thee, my dear Ann, in such 
haste, that it was not in my power to express 
the acknowledgments due thee and dear D. 
P., for your nice letters, which reached my 
hand just as we were on the point of 
leaving. I cannot say how gratifying they 
were to my feelings,—to be so affectionately 
remembered by dear Friends, at a time, too, 

.when the mind is buffeting the trials aud 
difficulties which are the coustant aud neces- 
sary attendants on an embassy of this kind. 
Although I have but little time to attend to 
anything but the mission on hand, yet there 
are seasons wherein home scenes and home 
comforts are brought into interesting remem- 
brance, and I suspect I have given more fre- 
quent testimonials of this fact than have 
come to hand. 

“Our second visit to Raleigh was produc- 
tive of much peace to my mind, and as this 
is the treasure I am in pursuit of, I consider 
no sacrifice too great in order to obtain it. 

“While in that place [Raleigh] we were 
agreeably and hospitably entertained at the 
house of a merchant, whose wife was a daugh- 
ter of George Winston, of Richmond, Va. 
The day we left Raleigh, we arrived at this 
place, riding upwards of 40 miles, which 
completely took me off of my feet with fa- 
tigue. I went to bed sick, with tire; but a 
good night’s sleep partly restored me to my 
usual standing of strength. 

“The roads in this part of Carolina are 
uncommonly rough and mountainous. 


pany they were. 


lous of doing every kind act for us. 


who are kind in the extreme. 
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tracts and attaches the people. 






Yes- 
terday I rode six miles to a very small meet- 
ing of Friends, and the time it took to ride 
this distance, was more than two hours, hav- 
ing left my Harriet at home to rest a /ittle. I 
; returned after meeting to her; and, at early 

candle-light, met a large assemblage of the 

people of this town, and an interesting com- 
No family of Friends live 
immediately in the place, but a great many 
friendly people are here, and these seem emu- 
Weare 
now at the house of an interesting family, 
We are often ' oxen. 
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under the necessity of declining many kind 
offices, but we cannot lose the sense of grat- 
itude which must necessarily fill our hearts, 
at being the objects of such tender interest, 
even among strangers who knew us not, even 
by name. Toa Higher Power must the se- 
cret aspirations of our souls ascend, even to 
that Being who prepares the way for His 
own work in the hearts of the people; and 
it has seemed as if this has been wonderfully 
the case in our past journeyings. Deeply 
interesting, and never to be forgotten, have 
been some interviews, with not only individ- 
uals, but meetings, where none “ of our cloth” 
have ever been. 


“Thou must excuse all incoherencies, as I 


am writing in the midst of very interesting 
company. One individual present, I am well 
satisfied, has heen throwing out baits to al- 
lure me into conversation, but I am on the 
watch. He was at meeting last night, and 
may attend to what he got there. 


“ More company has come in, and others 


are coming, so that there really seems some- 
thing like a charm. 


It is the principle of 
which we are the advocates, not ws, that at- 
Oh! may 
we be preserved from saying or doing any- 


thing that will unfavorably affect the good 


cause we are endeavoring to support and pro- 
mulgate. 

“We shall leave here in an hour or two, 
for a Monthly Meeting, called Spring Meet- 
ing, about 20 miles distant. We are now 
entering into a section of country settled by 
Friends. We have been much separated 
from them since being in this State. We 
are now aiming for Guilford, the section 
where the Yearly Meeting is held. How 
long we shall be detained there is uncer- 
tain; but as I have no prospect of taking 
the meetings generally, I think it probable a 
week or ten days more may clear us out from 
this State, and then we shall go for Lynch- 
burg in Virginia, and where next I know 
not. 

“My love most affectionately to all my 
dear Friends—I cannot pretend to name 
them. I want to see you, oh! how much! 

Thine, M. JuDGE. 


(To be continued ) 





08> 
From the Christian Register. 
WORK AND PLAY. 





Labor begins in physical necessity, but if 
any one supposes that it ends there he is much 
mistaken. Not merely the daily bread ‘de- 
pends upon it, but civilization and character. 
The Norsemen have a legend that once upon 
a time, the daughter of a giantess went out 
and found a man plowing with a yoke of 
She gathered the man and his plow 
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and his oxen up into her apron, and ran to 
her mother and said, “ What sort of a beetle 
is this which I found wriggling in the sand ?” 
But the old giantess said, “ Put it away, my 
child. We must be gone out of this land, for 
these people will dwell in it.” 

Agriculture has always been the implaca- 
ble foe of barbarism, but barbarism and civi- 
lization are but relative terms. We are bar- 
barians in comparison with the coming race 
of men. And every higher form of labor is 
a new beetle wriggling in the sand, a new 
plowman and oxen which some young giant- 
ess, type of the cvarseness and brutality and 
undevelopment still rampant on the planet, 
takes home to her mother, only to find that 
they must be up and going, or that the fresh 
furrows will be deep enough for their graves. 
“To dress the garden and to keep it ;” that 
command laid upon Adam in the story is laid 
on every new-born soul, and the command is 
not arbitrary, but inheres in the inmost con- 
stitution of events. 

How does it do so, and thus the physical 
necessity of labor pass over into a necessity 
moral and spiritual? How does labor thus 
become religion? By considering our rela- 
tions to the God above us, and to the genera- 
tions that have gone ‘before us. 


First to the God above us. Of course we 
are met here at once by the objection of Mad- 
ame De Stael (I think it was she), who said, 
“My preferences were not consulted when I 
was born.” It was true; they were not. No- 
body’s preferences are consulted at that im- 
_ juncture. God takes the responsi- 

ility of introducing us into life without so 
much as saying, “By your leave.” And 
there are those who seem to think that this 
fact acquits us of all responsibility ; that as 
we have none at the start we have none ever 
after. It is a one-sided bargain, to which we 
did not agree, and which we are not bound 
to keep, but may take our license in the field 
of time in just such fashion as we please. 
Why not? Because we could not be con- 
sulted until there was something to consult, 
notwithstanding the representation of Adam, 
in one of the old miracle plays, going across 
the stage—“ going to be created ””—and be- 
cause the event proves that God was amply 
justified in t king the responsibility, because 
it is perfectly clear He knew what He was 
about, and because it is the quintessence of 
meanness to make his generous forethought 
an excuse for squandering our opportunities. 
It is as if at Christmas time some dearest 
friend should prepare the most perfect féte 
for us, anticipating our every possible wish, 
arranging some new surprise for us at every 
step, and we should gu about amidst it all 
sulking and rude, tossing the gifts disdain- ' 
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fully aside and trampling on the flowers, or 
revelling in thankless gluttony, and all, for- 
sooth, because our preferences were not con- 
sulted beforehand. 


What a miserable excuse 


t would be for such base ingratitude. But 


God keeps Christmas all the year round. His 
gifts come to us new every morning and fresh 
every evening. His tables always laugh with 
bounty; his gardens always bloom ; his earth 
is always beautiful ; his stars “rise nightly, 
shedding down a private beam into each = 
arate heart.” - 
ing to the love into whose arms we are born, 
which watches over us continually until 
another love fills and embraces us, and yet 
others cluster to our lips; and even then the 
first does not forsake us, but loves us out of 
earth and into heaven. 
duty. How can we help feeling grateful for 
this fragrance and this beauty and this love, 
and for the thousand other things that go to 
make the total of our living? 
feel grateful, how can we show our gratitude 
so well as by our works? 
and even emotion, till it thrills and pulses 
into action, is of no great account. ‘ To dress 


And all these things are not 


It is no matter of 


And if we do 


Words are cheap, 


the garden and to keep it ”—that is the way 
to show our gratitude; to enter into loving 
fellowship with nature and with God; to be 
a fellow-laborer with them; to take from 
them the hint, and then go on and on; that 
is the way to make labora religion. * * 
But this necessity is increased and em- 
phasized by our relations to our fellow-men 
that are, thet have been and that are te be. 
“God is a good worker,” says the proverb, 
“but he likes to be helped.” And he has 
been helped, and helped in such a way that 
we are debtors to all the generations that 
have lived upon the earth. For all these, by 
their labor and sweat, their fortitude and 
struggle, their mistake and victory, their sor- 
row unto death, have made the earth a differ- 
ent earth for us from that which welcomed— 
nay, hardly welcomed—the first men and 
women. Did God finish the earth on the 
sixth day? Nay, for it is not finished yet. 
He began it, but he left it for man to finish, 
like a wise father, who, building a house for 
his children, leaves a hundred little details of 
heauty and convenience for their tastes and 
needs to suggest, knowing that so they will 
enjoy it more than if they found no margin 
for their thought and care. And so it happens 
that though much remaios to do much has 
been done already, and every new comer finds 
awaiting him the results of fifty or a hundred 
thousand years of human effort; the locomo- 
tive at his door to carry him across the con- 
tinent ; the telegraph saying, “ Will you send 
a message, sir?” great.ships to take him over 
seas; the sun peeping in at his window and 
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saying, “ Take your picture, sir?” All these, 
and thousand other conveniences and ap- 
pliances, are the angels of these latter days, 
the fairies and the sprites that fan the cradle 
of infancy with their petitionings and impor- 
tunities to serve. And seeing that so much 
has been done for us, how dare we live in the 
midst of it all and get the good and glory of 
it, of God’s work and man’s working with 
God, and not in our turn help on the universal 
benefit, working for God and for the genera- 
tions that will succeed us, as God and the 
generations of our ancestors have worked 
for us? 

And so it happens that the moral necessity 
for labor is not dissipated when the physical 
necessity is no longer felt. From the moral 
necessity there is no absolution. * * * 

Let a young man be the heir of millions, 
and he is just as much in duty bound to earn 
his living as the man born without a penny. 
But the phrase “ to earn a living” is capable 
of large interpretations. It does not mean 
that one must go to farming, or manufactur- 


Some people are natural workers and some 
are natural drones. It is as hard for some 
people to be idle as it is for others to go to 
work. If some men set about doing anything, 
a dozen ancestors are near to encourage them. 
When others put their hands to any task, the 
laziness of a dozen generations thwarts and 
hinders them. And these facts are pregnant 
with two lessons; first, the lesson of charity ; 
we must not be too arbitrary in our judg- 
ments, we must regard the Asiatic tempera- 
ment; and second, the greater need of an 
ideal impulse to lift labor not only out of the 
ruts of physical necessity, but out of the mire 
of constitutional misfortune. If anything will 
do this it is the ideal aim, the realization that 
we are fellow-laborers with God and with the 
greatest and the least also of we 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
A NEW MEETING HOUSE. 


The Friends in Whiteside County, Illinois, 


ing, or stock-jobbing, whatever be his means. | opened their new meeting house on Seventh- 


There are other ways to earn a living, and 
any way is a good way which renders back 
to heaven and mankind the best possible 
equivalent. We must all help to dress the 
garden and to keep it, but the way in which 
we shall help is indicated by our position and 
ability. Ouly let us remember this, that no 
one is absolved. The more we have had done 


for us, the more must we do for others. The! 
child of poverty must see to it, if possible, | 


that he is not a weight on the community ; 
the child of wealth must by his social help- 
fulness earn for himself the very fortune that 
has been bequeathed to him. Until he does 
so he is a mendicant, and the vilest pauper 
that consumes the leavings of his table is less 
of a pauper than he. 

These obvious considerations lift all labor 
out of the ruts of mere necessity and make it 
move harmoniously along the golden streets 
of the ideal. For thus every true man is a 
laborer. . ° ' ° 


But there are differences in temperament 
which must not be overlooked. “He that 
will not work shall not eat ” is the command- 
ment, and an excellent one it is, one which if 
well heeded would do more to dispose of bad 
luck and to solve the labor problem than 
anything else. For bad luck so called is for 
the most part idleness, and the real labor 
question is how much industry and persist- 
ency are necessary to success in any depart- 
ment of activity. And still the command, 
** He that will not work shall not eat,” would 
if enforced bear much harder upon some peo- 
ple than on others, and does so as it is; and 


the reason is, the difference in temperaments. 


| day the 15th of 6th month, 1872, by holding, 
on the occasion, a Preparative Meeting. A 
' committee of men and women Friends, from 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, were present. 
I have been requested to prepare a notice of 
the meeting for Friends’ Intelligencer, under 
the belief that it may arrest the attention of 
,some of our scattered members. 

The meeting on 7th day, composed mainly 
of resident members, was well attended, and 
| the business before it was conducted in har- 

mony and condescension. The meeting for 
worship on the Ist day following, was large, 
the house not affording, it was thought, room 
for more than haif the people who came. 
These meetings were both eminently favored, 
and under this acknowledgment Friends 
; parted in a renewed feeling of love. 

A prospect was opened in a late Monthly 
Meeting at Clear Creek, and united with, to 
open a direct correspondence with the scat- 
tered Friends in this State, who are too far 
from any of our meetings to attend. It is 
believed by those who are best informed on 
this subject, that if a new Yearly Meeting 
could be opened in the Prairie States it would, 
in a few years, be the largest on the Continent. 
We hear of a minister who is concerned to 
visit all the Friends in this State. She has 
a great work before her. Almost every town- 
ship seems to be represented by one or more, 
and over a territory as large néarly as Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey combined. Indeed 
the great prairie domain seems to be in like 
manner pervaded with this friendly element. 
An eye seeth these scattered sheep, and the 
drawing chords of unbounded Love would 
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De saiaes ainiaiteiiinciaiaaiaeieaniaimmiananiainaaaainll 
unite them. O! Christian laborer, here is a 
wide harvest-field. : 

It may be proper to add that this new 
meeting enh, erected by a few Friends with 
some very opportune aid from the East, is 
seven miles north of Sterling on the N. W. 
Railroad, and about six from Woosung, on 
the Illinois Central. 

A meeting under the Care of Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting has been opened in La Salle 
County, and held quarterly at Seneca on the 
Rock Stead road, alternating with Rutland, 
in the same county, and near the residence of 
Samuel Shotwell. 


they through faithfulness know an increase 
of strength and ability to bear it. 

Our morning meeting was a good one. Sev- 
eral Friends were acceptably engaged in 
gospel service. The All-wise Father know- 
eth where and when to send his servants with 
words of comfort and encouragement to the 
weary and heavy laden. Ah, yes! if He be 
waited on, he will in his own time give “ the 
oil of joy for mourning and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 


































Time passes rapidly, but it leaves painful 
traces of the undeniable truth, that this is 
not our abiding place. Here we have no 
continuing city. Very many of our friends 
have been called away, and their places 
among us shall know them no more forever. 
Let us profit by these frequent reminders and 
forget not that we too are mortal. ; 

I sympathize with the bereaved, and desire 
they may be sustained in this hour of trial 
by Him whose hand only can roll back the 
heavy wave, and whose voice alone can avail- 
ingly say “it is enough.” Our circle of 
dear ones is rapidly lessening, but as we lose 
our hold on the loved of earth, the eye of 
faith beholds them gathered to their eternal 
home, and we, too, shall ere long, be of that 
company to which they are united only a lit- 
tle while before us. 


Srpney AVERILL, 
Magnolia, Putnam Co., Lilinois. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


My spirit salutes thee in love and Gospel 
fellowship. I feel united to thee in the strong 
bond of spiritual relationship; and it is good 
and right that there should continue to be 
from time to time manifestations of this unity 
and love. We may thus be each other’s help- 
ers. Such a manifestation may be compared 
to the extension of a hand to a fellow-trav- 
eler, whom we may see halting on his way, 
and unable (as it would seem) alone to sur- 
mount an obstacle which is in his path. But 
if the hand of a friend be extended, he steps 
over it easily and goes on his way with re- 
newed energy and hope. Let us, my friend, 
be on the watch, so as readily to perceive oc- 
casions when we can be thus helpful. These 
opportunities often occur, but alas, they are 
often allowed to pass unimproved, and this 
not because we care not for our brother’s ad- 
vancement, but because “ having eyes we see 
not ”’—we are not on the watch, so as to per- 
ceive another’s need. 

My heart is often humbled before the 
Great Author of my being and I am made 
to feel my own nothingness. I remember 
how I have been cared for all my life long, 
and that now, far in the twilight of my 
day, I am still enabled, graciously enabled 
to feel an abiding interest in all that will 
promote the strength and be to the benefit of 
our religious Society, the welfare of which is 
very dear to my best feelings. I am glad 
when I hear of the growth of the good seed ; 
perhaps, I may say, especially glad when a 
manifestation of this growth is made through 
the humble walking of our young friends, 
and their dedication to known duty. It is 
upon the shoulders of these that the Ark of 
the Testimonies must ere long rest. May 
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“Fisainc Creek Hair YeaR MEEt- 
1nGc.’—We insert this week a notice of the 
several sittings connected with this Meeting, 
eent to us by one of its members, accompanied 
by the acknowledgment that it was to them 
an unusually grateful season : 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ Fishing Creek Half Year Meeting was 
held on the 20th inst.,.preceded by Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting on the 19th, and 
succeeded by the public meeting on the 
2lst—the last, sometimes called Youths’ 
Meeting. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held on the afternoon preceding the Half 
Year Meeting, at 3 o’clock. There were in 
attendance from other Meetings, Ellwood 
Conrad and Job Haines, from New Jersey, 
with minutes; and Harriet E. Stockly and 
Susan Carrall, from Philadelphia; Lydia 
Garret and Lydia Price, from Chester coun- 
ty, and several others, some of them young 
Friends from different Meetings and sections 
of the country, without minutes. The com- 
pany of all was acceptable. The speakers 
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were considerate of the concerns of each other, 
hence there were not any improperly length- 
ened out communications; yet there was 
enough and all seemed to be well timed. And 
though there “was a marked difference in 
the phraseology used by different Friends, 
upon some of which very different construc- 
tions might be put, and prodably would be 
put by different persons in the audience, ac- 
cording to their preconceived opinions, yet 
I think it may be fairly presumed that all 
meant the same thing, or nearly so—that is, 
to direct to the spirit, or inward light, as the 
preserving and redeeming Principle—a doc- 
trine always held by Friends. But I have 
long thought that it would be an improve- 
ment if Friends were more careful to express 
their views in plain, clear and unambiguous 
language ; this would be more consistent with 
our profession of being a plain people. The 
account given of Jesus ordering the people to 
sit down upon the grass that they might be fed, 
was spoken of as a representation of life and 
greenness. The Fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man were plainly and clearly 
proclaimed, showing that we were made in 
His image, and that the light or spirit with 
which we are furnished is an emanation from 
the Divine mind, and if attended to and 
— would draw to the great Father of 
all. 

The doctrines of sonship, and of eating the 
body and drinking the blood of Christ, were 
spoken of. The former was explained as 
being a spiritual relation, the result of a 
uniou of the Divine Father with the human 
soul; the latter, a partaking of epiritual re- 
freshment. The youth were earnestly and 
feelingly addressed, and exhorted not to rest 
satisfied with sensual enjoyments merely, but 
that, as many of them, no doubt, were des- 
tined to become husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, to come up to the standard of 
true manhood and womanhood for which they 
were designed by their heavenly Father. 
The children, too, were addressed in a lively 
andearnest manner. The aid and preserving 
power of the Divine Being were at different 
times invoked, the petition, being addressed 
direct to him as a loving father; not as a 
Being so far removed that he had to be ap- 
proached through another. 

The interest of Friends and others seemed 
to increase to the end, some of each class 
coming many miles to attend the Meetings— 
that on the last day being one of the largest 
that we have ever had, some think the largest. 
After very considerable exertion to provide 
seats many did not get into the house. So 
far as I have heard or am able to judge, the 
feeling is that it was a season of favor. The 
social minglings were pleasant. Some of the 
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Friends who were drawn by the cords of love 
to visit us, remained to mingle with Friends 
in their families socially. tT 

both pleasant and profitable to visitors and 
visited, 

lead to it is too little heeded by Friends in 
their hurry to return to their families. The 
business of the Meeting was conducted in har- 
mony. 
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his, I think, is 
and perhaps the feeling that would 


y 
Millville, 6th mo. 26th, 1872. 


—— ee 


DIED, 
JAMES —On the morning of the 5tb of 7th mo., 


1872, Aun, daughter of Jesse and Martha James, ia 
her 49th year, (formerly of Byberry, Pa. ;) a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green 
Street, Phila. 


UNDERHILL.—On the 29th of 6th mo., 1872, at 


his residence, Greenvale, L. I., Thomas Underhill, 


aged 82 years; a member of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting. 


MARSH.—On the 13th of 6th mo., 1872, Ralph C. 


Marsh, M. D., aged 89 yeara, for near fifty years a 
resident and practising physician near Concordville, 
Delaware Co., Pa.; amember of Wilmington Month- 
ly Meeting. 


DEATH OF AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN. 

Ralph C. Marsh, M. D., well known to 
many of the readers of this paper as a wor- 
thy citizen, a skilful physician, and in all 
respects a most estimable man, has passed 
away, after a long life of activity and useful- 
ness. Dr. Marsh was a native of Rahway, 
N. J., and was not born of Quaker parents, 
though early in life he attached himself to 
the Society of Friends, of which he was a 
prominent and exemplary member to the 
time of his decease. 

About seventy years ago he rode through 
Chester on horseback, keeping pace with the 
stage-coaca that carried his trunk, all the 
way from Rahway, N. J., to Wilmington, 
Delaware, his single horse carrying him that 
distance at a rate of speed that stage-coaches, 
with their frequent changes of horses, made 
in those days when railroads were unknown, 
and staging on a through line between New 
York and Baltimore was done at about the 
highest speed that was considered possible. 
When the coach stopped at the Columbia ho- 
tel in Chester for dinner, the young doctor 
was so tired and sore, and his horse so jaded, 
that it was a question whether they could 
both hold out to Wilmington, which was 
fourteen miles further; but that energy which 
was a marked trait in his character, sent him 
along to the end of his journey without fal- 
tering. His destination was Kennett Square, 
Chester county, where he remained but a few 
years, and removed toa farm that he bought 
near Concordville, in this county. He re- 
mained there more than fifty years, constant- 
ly engaged in the practice of medicine and 
the management of his farm, after which he 
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sold his property, and retired from active 
life to the city of Wilmington. There is one 
fact in the history of this somewhat remark- 
able man that should go on record as an ex- 
ample that thoussnds might imitate with ad- 
vantage. When he commenced the practice 
of medicine he was very slender, varrow- 
chested, and had had a hemorrhage from the 
lungs, yet he lived to be nearly ninety years 
old. This was due to his habits and modes 
of life. His practice was done chiefly on 
horseback, which gave him the full benefit 
of the sunsh‘ne, together with that exli‘ara- 
tion of spirits and firmness of physical fibre, 
which can hardly be so well obtained in any 
other way, not even by pedestrianism, which 
is more exhausting of the physical powers 
and less invigorating to the mental and emo- 
tional faculties. He grew taller, and larger 
every way, but his chest was always quite 
narrow, though the lungs it contained became 
healthy. With the inaction of retirement 
from business came a return of lung troubles, 
which were kept in subjection twenty years 
longer by a return to more active habits. 
He found equal pleasure and benefit in much 
traveling and frequent visits to his friends 
where he was always a most welcome guest. 
Being strictly temperate in all things, using 
no tobacco, an early riser, and exceedingly 
careful of his person in all respects, he re- 
tained his mental powers and his vivacity to 
the last. His own estimate of his ability 
was not high. He said he had no brilliancy, 
and no profundity of intellectual power, and 
he seemed all unconscious of that equal bal- 
ance of faculties that made him wise and 
prudent as an adviser, and skilful in the 
practice of his profession. His modesty was 
genuine, and his self-depreciation was made 
only to most intimate and trusted friends, not 
as an indirect means to obtain a compliment. 
None who knew him well ever thought of 
him but as a man of superior natural ability, 
for he was capable of sustaining himself cred- 
ibly in any society, and under all ordinary 
circumstances. As a physician he was noted 
for his conscientious faithfulness to his pa- 
tients, giving them all his time and attention, 
and never paining the feelings of the most 
humble by any appearance of neglect or 
slight. In all domestic and social relations 
his life was a model of excellence. He nev- 























er sought distinction, nor did he ever aspire 
to the sudden acquisition of wealth, but was 
contented to be useful, and in that found a 
larger share of happiness than falls to the 


common lot of mortals. 


His decease occurred at the home of his 
daughter, Hannah Harvey, on the Brandy- 
wine, in Chester county. His remains were 
buried at Concordville, where was assembled 


a very large concourse of his old neighbors 
and friends, to take a last look of those 
features that had been familiar to them from 
their childhood, and which were associated 
in their minds with many of the events of 
their lives that most strongly move the feel- 
ings and engage the affections.— Delaware Co. 
Republican. 





—- -——--—~+0r- 
[Correspondence of Philadelphia Press.) 


COLORADO—ASCENT OF PIKE'S PEAK. 


Cotorapo Springs, Cororapo, June 12, 1872. 


Colorado has been carelessly called the 
Switzerland ot America, and the thoughtless 
phrase has been assed from mouth to mouth 
until there is danger of its becoming current- 
ly accepted. Certainly those who use it can 
have seen only Switgerland or Colorado and 
have no idea of their comparative relations. 
You might as well call the Pacific Ocean the 
Lake Lucerne of America. 

Let me quote a few figures to show how 
damaging this ignorant comparison is to our 
own country, and te prove the facts in the 
issue of Colorado against Switzerland, a case 
that soon must be tried before the tourists of 
the world. 

First. As to detached altitudes, Colorado 
presents the following : 

Mount Lincoln, 17,300 feet. 

[This is the measurement arrived at by 
Professor Dubois, of the Stevens Metallurgi- 
cal Institute, and adopted by the “ Rocky 
Mountain Gazetteer for 1871,” a careful and 
laborious volume, which is a monument to 
the enterprise and intelligence of the Terri- 
tory. 

Pike's Peak, 14,336 feet. 

Gray’s Peak, 14,245 feet. 

Long’s Peak, 14,056 feet. 

These are the higher peaks whose ascent 
has as yet been attempted and measurement 
made. The nameless peaks of 12,000 to 
13,000 feet high are almost without num- 
ber. 


To offset this, Switzerland can show: 
Mount Blanc, 15,780 feet. 

Monta Rosa, 15,160 feet. 

Matterhorn, 14,836 feet. 

Finster Aarhorn, 14,130 feet. 

Jungfrau, 13,720 feet. 

In single altitudes she unquestionably leads, 


Mount Lincoln excepted. 


Secondly. In the average height of moun- 


tain range Switzerland does not begin to 
compare with Colorado, or for that matter, 
with any Western Territory. The mean 
height of the Alps is from 8,000 to 9,000 
feet above the sea. The mean height of the 
Rocky Mountains is from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet. This is the mean height of the immense 
continental sweep of the Cordillera de la 
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Sierra Madre. It is probable that the aver- 
age height in Colorado, which is the table 
land of the continent, will approach very 
nearly to 12,000 feet. 

Thirdly. It is in the point of general moun- 
tainous area, however, that this careless com- 
parison is most unjust to Colorado, and ri- 
diculously inaccurate. The mountain ranges 
alone of Colorado cover an area of from 
60,000 to 70,000 square miles. This excludes 
bodily the entire territory east of this point. 
All Switzerland covers but 16,000 square 
miles, or, to be accurate, 15,990. The fact 
is, Switzerland, compared to Colorado, is as 
one of the little wooden toy cows to a living 
buffalo. You can take up the whole little 
State, and set it down in either the North, 
Middle, or South Parks, without touching 
the rim of the mountains which wall in these 
grand and singular enclosures. These parks 
are each of them from 24,000 to 28,000 square 
miles in extent, and the San Luis is nearly as 
large as all three. 

So far as to magnitude, which is certainly 
an elenent of mountain scenery: as to pure 
scenic beauty, of course the evidence cannot 
be reduced to figures, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that this vast expanse of gigantic 
ranges endless canons, bottomless gulches, 
with its lakes swung 12,C00 feet in air, and 
its cascades and icy waterfalls still higher— 
with its eternal snows and pre-Adamite stone 
forests of tropical efflorescence—offers all of 

icturesque and wild effect that any other 
and or region can claim. Cal] Switzerland 
the “ miniature Colorado of Europe,” if you 
please, but let us have done forever with 
the other*phrase, which has no meaning in 
itself, and is a detraction of our own jand. 


All this, however is preliminary to the 
object of this letter, which is to tell the story 
of an early ascent of Pike’s Peak this eum- 
mer and to put on record as data for future 
use the scientific observations made en route. 
To take these was the main reason for mak- 
ing the unseasonable trip, added to which 
was of course the incentive of seeing the pa- 
triarchial peak in its winter vestments. The 
regular time for going up the mountain is in 
August, when the snows are nearly off, or, at 
least, lightest, and when the sun is warmest. 
At that time the ascent can be made on mule 
or horseback, or, better still, by donkey, to 
within a comparatively short distance from the 
top. A trail has been laid out at considera- 
ble expense by the Colorado Springs Com- 
pany, which gives the visitor all the advan- 
tages of the best engineering talent and re- 
duces his exertions and responsibility merely 
to finding the way and going up hill. Now 
the upper portion of the trail is obscured by 
the snows, and even if it could be traced, to 
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follow it is impracticable because of the ob- 
structions of vast bodies of snow at certain 
points. 


In view of all these difficulties, it was de- 


termined to make the ascent entirely on foot 
and to do it in a day and a half or less, in- 
stead of the usual two or three days. It was 
also deemed prudent to take but a small 
party, and those only such persons as had had 
some experience in “roughing” and enduring. 
The party, as finally constituted, consisted of 
five persons—Mr. James D. Schuyler, of New 
York, one of the engineers who had laid out 
the original trail; Mr. W. Neilson Clark, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. R. F. Weitbree, Mr. Cus- 
ter, of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
and Mr. W. W. Nevin, of Philadelphia. 
Two pack ponies or broncos were provided to 


carry the food, camp equippage, and instru- 
ments, as few as might be found practicable. 

“The outfit,” to borrow a Western term, 
which is exceedingly comprehensive, flexible, 
and useful, was as simple as possible ; an axe, 
one pair of blankets per man, one day’s un- 
cooked rations—three meals—scientific in- 
struments, and a-limited table service. 

The grass of the mountains, as is usual in 
Colorado, is abundant and self-curing, so 
forage was not a necessity ; all that is wanted 
is to lariat the animals and let them search 
under the snow for their hay—they will find 
it good in kind and plentiful in quantity. 

From the Colorado Springs Hotel to the 
base proper of Pike’s Peak is a distance of 
five miles. From the base to the top by the 
winding trail is ten miles. Leaving the hotel 
by wagon at 2.30 P. M., June 10, the base 
was reached in an hour; and after a half 
hour given to packing the animals securely, 
the party started upthe peak afoot at 4 
o’clock. Five persons, it may be said, is a 
convenient number for an excursion of this 
kind, there being a post for every one, and 
no supernumeraries. Our party took up the 
trail in the following line of march: 

The axe, twenty paces to the front. 

First gentleman, leading the first bronco. 

First gentleman, driving ditto, distance of 
ten paces. 

Second gentleman, leading the second 
bronco. 

Second gentleman, driving ditto. 

Some experience had taught us that it 
takes just about two man power to carry one 
mule up a mountain. 

At the start from the base the barometer 
indicated an elevation of 6,310 feet, and the 
thermometer stood at 64°. At the hotel, on 
leaving, the elevation was fecorded at 6,100 
feet. 

Although the trail is good the first half of 
the ascent, the first grades are those which 
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tell upon the fresh explorers. The ascents 
themselves are steep, and the party fresh and 
confident are apt to assault them a little too 
vigorously. At the summit of the first di- 
vide, a distance of one and a half miles from 
the base, our party found themselves in about 
three-fourths of an hour, more thoroughly 
exhausted, perhaps, than at any one point 
afterwards during the trip. Here the eleva- 
tion stood 7,225 feet, while the thermometer 
had fallen to 60°. ‘The effect of the altitude 
and our exertion, however, was most strikingly 
recorded hy the pulsations of the heart. At 
this rest the heartbeat of the party was as 
follows: Custer, 198 beats to the minute; 
Nevin, 180; Schuyler, 180; Clarke, 174; 
Weitbree, 156. 
This was the most rapid pulsation expe- 
rienced by the party as a whole at any time. 
At a halt or twoonward ove or two pulses in- 
creased slightly, but as a whole the rate de- 
creased from this point, and even at the ex- 
treme summit of the peak, after scaling 
an exhausting and exciting precipice, the 
pulsation did not reach this dangerous rate. 
At a temporary halt a short distance for- 
ward we entered the cloud line, and lost sight 
of the scenery below in the nebulous haze and 
mist of the clouds. At this point the eleva- 
tion was 8,000 feet. The afternoon being slight- 
ly rainy, the clouds were low. The next day 
we entered them several thouzand feet higher. 
At 6 P. M., we passed the first water on the 
route Ruxton Creek, which is consequently the 
first camping-ground. Our party encamped 
but long enough to taste the icy waters of the 
stream, which flows down from the perpetual 
snows, and to take our observations—eleva- 
tion 8,530 feet, thermometer 42°—and push- 
ed on to the summit of the second divide, 
our objective point for the day. This was 
reached at 7.05 o’clock, and the rain clouds 
had brought darkness. Here the thermome- 
ter stood 40°, and the eleyation was carried 
up to 9,420 feet above the sea. It had been 
our intention to push up to timber line and 
spend the night there, but the rain was an en- 
emy too strong for our little column, cutting 
off our view, making the trail slippery and 
. irksome, and finally bringing premature 
darkness, and accordingly after a hurried 
vote, a party of very thoroughly tired and ex- 
hausted men went into camp for the night, only 
too glad to let the morrow take care of itself. 
This second divide is a natural half-way 
house, five miles from the summit and five 
from the base of the peak. A clear, strong 
stream of ice-cold water dashes down from 
the snow caiions above; good long grasa covers 






































































































































































































































eler, who will always reach it weary and ready 
for rest. 
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things. 
thusiast Scarabee, who tells us he could spend 
a whole life profitably in the study of a single 
bug, we are apt to smile at what seems to be 
a frivolous waste of time. 
patient, laborious men of science, who pile to- 
gether ove by one the little stones of know- 
ledge, that we are indebted for the glorious 
temple of progress in which we of the nine- 
teenth century rejoice. 
with the stories of Watt and the teakettle, and 
of Franklin and the kite; and can well un- 
derstand that these eminent men would still 
be astonished could they at this time see the 
wonderful events which have followed their 
simple discoveries. Yet to-day there are men 
as watchful of little facts as were these phil- 
osophers, and who may be destined to occupy 
as prominent a position in the page of history 
as they. 





its flats, and in every way it tempts the trav- 





A supper such as can only be eaten in 


camp, and sleep such as only can be slept 
there, brought a out in the morning 
ready for action. 

of themselves for the night, and were to be 
left to do so for the day. With the night the 
clouds had left, and a bright, clear, cold 
morning greeted us at 5 o’clock. A heavy 
frost silvered every twig and stone and grass 
blade which the snow of the day before had 
left uncovered, and the clear crystal stream 
at our feet seemed to move through a chan- 
nel of solid ice. 
intervention of basin or bucket, we took our 
morning wash and made ready for breakfast. 
The thermometer stood 36 degrees in the air, 
and 30 degrees in the water. 
coffee, ham, fresh beef, and bread—over, the 
party, at 6.20 A. M., started out in good sage 
for a day’s joruney, which meant ten mi 
snow travel in June. 


he ponies had taken care 


In this stream, without the 


Break fast— 


es of 


(Conclusion next week.) 
sinensis eae 


THE VALUE OF SMALL FACTS. 


Few of us appreciate the value of little 
When Dr. Holmes sketches the en- 


Yet it is to these 


We are all familiar 


We are very apt, especially about election 
times, to feel our dependence on the farmer. 
The sentiment that the whole fabric of na- 
tional prosperity rests on successful farming 
is very popular when the agricultural vote is 
needed. But at all times we have a feeling, 
more.or less vague, that all our interests are 
coupled with the interests of the farm, and 
yet we little know on how small a matter im- 
mense interests in agriculture often turn. 
Here is England, an immensely powerful na- 
tion, rolling in wealth, and with her strong 
iron nerves bullying the world. We praise 
her intelligence, her enterprise, her states- 
manship, her natural resources. All these 
have their share, but beyond all these is the 
labor of the ancient monk, who hundreds of 
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years ago, in the quiet cloister garden, little 
mY little transformed a thin, ragged weed from 

ngland’s chalky cliffs into the fleshy-stalked 
turnip of modern times. 

In its natural state the turnip has but a 
thin, long, hard root, with a few rough green 
leaves, and the plant speedily throws up 
flowers during the first few warm days of 
spring, and before summer is over dies out- 
right. The turnip raised, it was found an 
excellent food for sheep, and the wool for 
manufactured goods, until the whole country 
became a huge sheep walk, and mills for wool 
manufacture often sustained half the popula- 
tions of the towns. A little pamphlet now 
before us, written by our esteemed fellow- 
townsman, David Landreth, well points out 
the immense advantage which this little root 
has given to England, and how much more 
it might be to our interest to foster and en- 
courage its more extended cultivation. 

The history of the cotton plant in America 
furnishes another illustration of the sequence 
of immense results from trifling agricultural 
operations. When slavery was first introduced 
the cotton plant was unknown on this conti- 
nent. Slave labor was not very profitable, 
and at the time of the formation of our Con- 
stitution slave owners themselves looked for- 
ward to no distant day for the total abolition 
of the slave trade. In the meantime some 
one had been experimenting with the cotton 

lant. What little spot of ground, or whose 
abors tended the first little plant, no one 
knows. Its first small beginning is even more 
obscure than that of the English turnip. But 
it was found to thrive in our climate. Cotton 
culture became a success. Slave labor be- 
came profitable. Immense interests became 
bounded up with it, and the civil war, with 
its untold evils, followed. 


Another page from American history shows 
how great a part a very small fact may play. 
Time was when thestrawberry was not hawked 
about in profusion as now. Only those in 
tolerably good circumstances could afford to 
buy. The varieties then popular never bore 
very abundantly. A German market-woman 
of Cincinnati discovered that strawberries had 
separate sexes. Varieties that had been cul- 
tivated apart were now brought to grow near 
to each other, and the immense crops of Cin- 
cinnati caused universal attention to straw- 
berry culture. These sexual differences are 
of little value at this time. Hermaphrodites 
are in general use. But it was this early dis- 
covery which led to what we experience now. 

Thus the community is not only indebted 
to agriculture, but agriculture owes to the 
minute observations of a few persevering men 
many of its must staple ee It should 
be the aim of all of us to stimulate and aid 
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this class of discoveries. They may seem of 
po immediate henefit to us. 
no immediate benefit, but no class of study 
affords more pleasure ; and then there is the 
feeling that as we are reaping the benefit of 
the accumulated trifles others have discover- 
ed, we are squaring the account by observa- 
tions of our own.— From The Press. 





From Christian Union. 
LITTLE FOXES. 


“ Little foxes, spoiling 
The beloved vine 
Trusted to my tending 
By the One Divine. 
Little foxes, wherefore 
Have ye entrance found 
To the vine so precious 
Growing in my ground? 


Have ye leaped the fences? 
Have ye climbed the wall ? 

Were there tiny openings ? 
Ye are very small, 

And ye can creep slyly 
Through a tiny space; 

But I thought I closed up 
Every open place. 


And I watched by day time, 
And I watched by night, 
For the vine you’re spoiling 
Is my heart’s delight! 
I have kept the earth worm 
From its precious root ; 
I have trimmed its branches, 
But they bear no fruit. 
For the little foxes 
Have assailed the vine, 
Trusted to my tendiog 
By the One Divine ; 
And though I’ve been faithful 
Since its birth-day morn, 
They were in the garden 
When the babe was born. 
For they are the failings 
That I would not see 
When they were my failings 
When they dwelt in me; 
Little faults unheeded 
That I now despise ; 
For my baby took them 
With my hair and eyes; 
And I chide her often, 
For I know I must, 
Bat I do it always 
Bowed down to the dust, 
Witb a face all crimsoned 
With a burning blush, 
And an inward whisper 
That I cannot hush. 
* * + + * 
Oh! my Father, pity, 
Pity and forgive ; 
Slay the little foxes 
I allowed to live, 
Till they left the larger 
For the smaller vine, 
Till they touched the dear life 
Dearer far than mine. 
Oh! my Father, hear me, 
Make my darling thine, 


hey may be of 
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Toough I am so human, 
Make her all divine ! 
Slay the little foxes, 
That bo'h vines may be 
Laden with fruit worthy 
To be offered Thee!” 


THERE BE THOSE. 
There be those who sow beside 
The waters that in silence glide, 
Trusting no echo will declare 
Whose footsteps ever wandered there. 
The noiseless footsteps pass away, 
The stream flows on as yesterday ; 
Nor can it for a time be seen 
A benefactor there had been. 
Yet think not that the seed is dead 
Which in the lonely place is spread ; 
It lives, it lives—the spring is nigh, 
And scon its life shall testify. 
That silent stream, that desert ground, 
No more unlovely shall be found; 
But scattered flowers of simplest grace 
Shall spread their beauty round the place. 
And soon or late a time will come 
When witnesses, that now are dumb, 
With grateful eloquence shall tell 
From whom the seed, there scattered, fell. 
—Bernard Barton. 


SUNSTROKE. 


We find an instructive article on the sub- 
ject of sunstroke in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for July, from the pen of Horatio C. Wood, 
Jr., M.D. The writer shows the true nature 
of this always alarming and often fatal dis. 
ease, and by inference its proper treatment, 
his views in both being illustrated and con- 
firmed by physiological experiments. The 
practice is not new, but one likes to see it 
placed on a broader and more scientific foun- 


dation than before, and thus remove al! ex-! 


cuse for indulging in empirical and conjectu- 
ral trials to the interruption or postponement 
of remedial measures which ought to be had 
recourse to without the loss of a minute. 
Sunstroke (coup de soleil) is shown to be 
simply an effect of overheating. External 
heat is the cause of sunstroke, and this “ heat 
produces directly all the symptoms.” It is 
well remarked, that in such cases there should 
be no waiting for the doctor; but the true 
nature of the case should be first clearly as- 
certained. “Has every man that falls un- 
conscious, of a hot day, the sunstroke?” A 
criterion of easy application is to put the 
hand on the chest and “if the skin be cool 
you may rest assured that whatever be the 
trouble it is not sunstroke.” If, on the con- 
trary, the skin be of a burning heat, the case 
is certainly sunstroke, and no time should be 
lost. Cold water drawn from the nearest 
pump or hydrant, or, if the case occur in the 
harvest field, from the nearest spring, should 
be freely dashed over the head and chest of 
the sufferer, who is to be raised for a moment 
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to allow of the water being poured on his 
back and render the cooling of the body 
more complete. This is to be continued un- 
til the heat of the surface is brought down to 
nearly its natural standard and consciousness 
begins to return. In repeating our advice 
in the treatment of sunstroke, which we gave 
in a former year in the columns of the Ledger, 
we renew also a recommendation which we 
fiod in Dr. Wood’s paper, to prevent the 
heat accumulating in the body, by interpos- 
ing a bad conductor, in the shape of light 
flannel, worn next the skin, and this article 
may also be regarded as the best for outer 
garments, loosely made, and also of a light 
or white color. “A roomy, wide-brimmed 
porous hat should be used, and in the crown 
of it may be placed a wet towel or large 
handkerchief.” The additional recommen- 
dation, that “ water should be used external- 
ly and internally,” must never be forgotten. 

Sweating, as Dr. Wood truly remarks, is 
nature’s great refrigerative process, to be 
brought on and kept up not by the pernicious 
practice of the person exposed to the sun 
drenching himself with liquor, but “ by large 
quantities of water, not too cold, but without 
stint—quarts, if the thirst crave it.” When 
the sweat ceases in a July and August day 
and a throbbing head and a dry and hot skin, 
with unusual restlessness and headache show 
themselves, as the laborer or workman “ val- 
ues his life, let him leave his work, however 
imperative, and take at once a cold bath.” 
The author cites an experiment of his di- 
rectly bearing on the question of the cause 
of sunstroke. “ A hog’s bladder was fitted 
over the head of an animal, with tubing so 
arranged that hot water could be made to 
circulate through the bladder. It was found, 
when an animal was so treated, that’ sud- 
den insensibility, stupor, with or without con- 
vulsions, and finally death from ‘asphyzxia 
were induced.” Examination of the brain 
immediately after death with a bulb ther- 
mometer showed that a brain temperature 
thus obtained of from 112° to 114° F. was 
fatal to a cat, and one of 114° to 117° F. to 
a rabbit. The application of these experi- 
ments is readily made when we know that 
the temperature of a man is 98° to 99° 
Fahrenheit, and that in sunstroke it is raised 
from 109° to 112° F. Moisture in the air 
favors the production of ‘sunstruke, the pre- 
disposition to which is also induced by the 
person being unacclimated or unaccustomed 
to high temperature, and by intemperance, 
exhaustion from fatigue and previous injury 
from exposure to heat. Numerous instances, 
some of which are mentioned by Dr. Wood, 
have occurred of epidemics of sunstroke. 
—Public Ledger. 
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[Republished by Request.] 
PREVENTIVE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


In reply to C. W. C., p. 168, I can give 
some facts which may be of use to somebody, 
thereby saving life. The time between the 
biting of an animal by a mad-dog and show- 
ing sigas of dydrophobia is not less than 
nine days, but may be nine months. After 
the animal has become rabid, a bite or 
scratch with his teeth upon a person, or slob- 
ber coming in contact with a sore or a raw 
place, would produce hydrophobia just as 
soon as though he had been bitten by a mad- 
dog. Hydrophobia can be prevented, and I 
will give what is well known to be an infalli- 
ble remedy, if properly administered, for 
man or beast. A dose for a horse or cow 
should be about four times as great as for 
a person. It is not too late to give medicine 
7 time before the spasms come on. 

he first dose for a person, is one and a 
half ounces elecampane root, bruised, put in 
a pint of new milk, reduced to one half by 
boiling, then taken all at one dose in the 
morning, fasting until afternoon, or at least a 
very light diet after several hours have 
elapsed. The second dose the same as first, 
except take two ounces of the root; third 
dose the same as last, to be taken every other 
day. Three doses are all that is needed, and 
their need be no fear. This I know from my 
own experience, and know of a number of 
- other cases where it has been entirely suc- 

cessful. This is no guess-work. Those per- 
sons I allude to were bitten by their own 
dogs, that had been bitten by rabid dogs, and 
were penned up to see if they would go mad; 
they did go mad, and did bite the persons. 
This remedy has been used in and about 
Philadelphia for forty years and longer with 
great success, and is known as the Goodman 
remedy. I am acquainted with a physician 
who told me he knew of its use for more 
than thirty years, but never knew of a case 
that failed where it was properly administer- 
ed. Among other cases he mentioned was 
one where a number of cows had been bitten 
by a mad-dog. To half of the number they 
administered this remedy, to the other half 
not. The latter all died with hydrophobia, 
while those that took the elecampane and 
milk showed no signs of that disease.—R. C. 
Shoemaker, in Country Gentleman. 


THE office of religion is, not to drive us 
back upon ourselves in anxious self-criticism, 
but to take us out of ourselves and unite us 
to the whole, in loving self-ahandonment. A 
man must take himself for better or worse, 
and forget himself, if possible; so shall he 
soonest arrive at the beatific vision.— Hedye. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SIXTH MONTH. 
































° 1871. 1872. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours ....... @ secescece 10 days,} 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day...) 1 “* a & 
Cloudy, without storms....... Pe ae 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted| 14 “ ie. & 
| — —— 
| 30 “ | 30 « 
| — — 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 1871. 1872. 
ETC. — 
Mean temperature of 6tb) 
mo., per Penna. Hospital...|74.51 deg. |76.28 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
MORE. cc ccccdecessace © eccceses 90.50  |94.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do..|60.00 “ [58.00 * 
Rain during the month, do...| 3.77 in. | 4.22 in. 
Deatus during the month. 
being for 4 current weeks 
for 1871 and five for 1872...... 1211 1712 





Average of the mean temperature of 6tb| 
month for the past eighty-three years...|71.77 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 


entire period, 1870......... Wedee cegescesecs lias | * 
Lowest mean of temperature during tbat 
Cntire period, 1816......secesceceseereees 64.00 “* 
COMPARISON OF RALN. 
1871. 1872. 


Totals for the first six months 


Of CACH YOAP.s.eeereeeecseeses ene 21.32 inch 15.34 inch 


It will beseen from the above that not only was 
the mean temperature of the month just closed 
avout one and three quarters of a degree higher 
than that of last year, but about four and a half 
above the average for the past eighty-three years. 
During that long period the highest mean ever 
reached was io 1870—77.21. However, the years 
1828 and 1831 were not far behind, both years bav- 
ing marked 77 degrees. Exclusive of these, the only 


years when 74 degrees and upward was attained were 
as follows : 





1791, - 74]1818, - 7411850, - 74.00 
1793, + 76| 1822, + 75|1856, - 174.44 
1798, - 74]1825, - 7511858, - 75.18 
1808, - 74]1838, - 75]1865, - 76.73 
1817, - 74|1848, - 74]1871, - 74.51 


During the “heated term” of the Sixth month, 
1870, we prepared very elaborate tables, in which 
we aggregated the temperatures of the Sizth and 
Seventh months (June and July), commencing with 
1790, but which is entirely too voluminous for pub- 
lication. The two months of that year were re- 
spectively 77.21 deg. and 80.61 deg., aggregating 
157.82 deg., a point not reached during the before- 
mentioned period of eighty-three years—1793 and 
1828, however, having each attained it within a 
fraction of a degree. What is in store for us 


during the now current month remains to be 
seen. 

Much has been said about the dryness of the pres- 
ent season, and the above exhibit comfirms it, about 
six inches less rain having fallen this year than the 
preceding. 
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Our clippings furnish accounts of terrible storms 
in various parts of our country, the most prominent 
of which occurred near Quincy, Ohio. Th follow- 
ing curious occurrence was narrated in the papers 
of the 13th, viz: ‘‘ The waters of Lak® Ontario rose 
two feet on Thursday, then fell and continued ris 
ing and falling for some time, fish coming to the sur- 
face. An earthquake at the bottom of the lake is 
suspected.” 

Returning to the subject of heat, our English bre- 
thren complain sadly of the ordeal they have passed 
through. J. M. Ettis. 

Philadelphia, Seventh month 2d, 1872. 

a 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC. 


In order to have the almanac for 1873 issued in 
time, Friends are desired to forward any changes in 
meetings and other information without delay to J. 
M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow St., Philada. 

—— 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


The committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Seventh mo. 19tb, 
at 4 o'clock, at Race street Meeting-house. 

Wu. Eyre, Clerk. 
ace Secage 


CIRCULAR MERTINGS. 


Diamond Ridge, Md. 

Peach Pond, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
Ellicott’s City, Md. 
Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Bethpage, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Jerusalem, L. I., 3} P.M. 
Boston, N. Y., 11 A.M. 


7th mo. 14th, 


21st, 


ITEMS. 


Tue Peasopy EpvucationaL Fonp.—The report of 
Barnas Sears, the general agent to the Trustees of 
the Peabody Educetional. Fund, just submitted, 
states that no material change has taken place in 
the general aspect of education in the South. 
Doubts are still entertained by the people in refer- 
ence to the value of free schools, but these institu- 
tions have had a sufficient degree of success to en- 
courage future eftorts and place the enterprise be- 
yond the fear of failure. The total amount expend- 
ed in aid of education in the South since Second 
month 15, 1871, has been $141,350, and the amount 
contributed by the people themselves in connection 
with these donations bas seached the sum of $700,- 
000. Donations are made to well-regulated public 
schools continued about ten months iu the year on 
the following basis: Schools having a regular at- 
tendance of one hundred pupils, $300 ; one hundred 
and fifty pupils, $450 ; two handred pupils, $600 ; 
two hundred and fifty pupils, $800 ; and three hun- 
dred pupils, $1,000. For colored schools two-thirds 
of the above rates are paid. The average daily at- 
tendance must not be less than eighty-five per cent. 
of pupils on the school rolls. Donations are not 
made to colleges, academies or any private, sectari- 
an or charity schools. 


Seven new expeditions are to start this year to 
solve the riddle of the North Polar seas. The most 
important of these, according to Dr. Peter- 
mann, of Gotha, is the Austrian to which 
the Austrian government authorities, the war 
and admirality departments and all classes of 
society in the Empire have largely contributed. The 
sum of 175,000 florins was thus collected and the ex- 
pedition willsail by the end of next month. The 
object of the expedition is to make further researches 
in a northeasterly direction on the sea which was 
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discovered last year, and alsé to explore the Arctic 
Sea to the north of Siberia. The duration of the 
expedition is fixed as three years. Sweden is also 
preparing a Polar expedition, which will pass the 
winter in the nortbren island of Spitzbergen, and 
thence, in the spring of 1873 proceed northward in 
carriages drawn by reindeer. Fifty reindeer hve 
been already trained for this purpose, and the whole 
expedition is under the superiotendence of the Swe- 
dish Academy of Sciences. The town of Gottenburg 
has contributed the principal portion of the funds for 
this exhibition, as it did for those of 1868 and 1870 ; 
but the State, the Swedish Academy and various pri- 
vate persons also support it. The two Norwegian 
expeditions, like the Austrian, will proceed in steam- 
ers. Besides these there are the two French expe- 
ditions, one under M. Gustav d’ Ambert, the other 
under M. Octave Pavy, which left San Francisco last 
year, and has just been heard of, and the American 
expedition under Hall, now in the high latitudes.— 
Exchange. 


Ir is proposed to tunnel under the Strait of Can- 
seau, between Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, in or- 
der to connect the railway at Cape Breton with the 
mainland. The distance is about twenty-four miles. 
It is estimated to cost the moderate sum of 2,000,- 
000. 


Tue number of manufactories at present engaged 
in the manufacture of beet root sugar is on the in- 
crease in Central Europe. It appears there are 00 
less than 1,663, which are divided as follows: Great 
Britain and Italy have each one manufactory ; Swe- 
den 4; and Holland, 20. Next comes Belgium, 
with 135; then Austria, with 228—136 of which 
are in Bohemia, and 25 in Hungary ; and Germany, 
with 31C. Prussia possesses 230 of this number, 
the greater portion of which—namely, 143—are in 
the province of Saxony. The South German States 
have fewer in proportion, Wurtemberg having 6, 
Bavaria 5, and Baden only 1, which is, however, 
perbaps the largest ia Germany or elsewhere, con- 
suming annually a million cwts. of beet root. Rus- 
sia and France have about an equal number of these 
wnanufactories—namely, 481 and 483. The most of 
the sugar in France is made in the Department du 
Nord, which bas 167 manufactories, or mote than a 
third of the whole. At present this article is not 
produced in any of the following European coun- 
tries: Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Greece, Turkey, 
or Roumania. In America it is still in the very 
first stages of development. It was uusuccessfully 
attempted for several years in the State of Allinois, 
but a manufactory has lately been set going in the 
State of Wisconsin.— The British Trade Journal. 


Tue Coast Survey.—Congress has appropriated 
$30,000 to defray the expense of extending the tri- 
angulations on the Atlantic and on the Pacific 
coasts, so as to form a connection of the lines of 
survey. The coast survey parties are directed to 
establish points and run lines in those States which 
shall make provision for their own topographical 


surveys, and the system will afterwards be extended 
to other States. 


Pyeumatic Despatch Tuss.—. An item of $15,- 
000 has been inserted in the House Appropriation 
bill providing for the construction of a pneamatic 
despatch tube for conveying messages, copy and 
priated matter from the Capitol to the Government 
Printing Office. According to the proposed plan, 
the messages will be placed in hollow spheres, which 
by compressed air, are to be driven through the 
tube with little friction and with great velocity. 
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’ One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.50 per yard. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1872. No. 20. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!| JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., _ 


STOCK DOWN! PRICES REDUCED!! opr Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 

urs aving been much reduced, we have de- I TANS THEMATIOAL AND 

Our stock having been much reduced, we have de | OE PN EEN STRATEN 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


termined on a further reduction of prices. 
Thibet Shawls, choice shades ; secure the bargains 
now to keep till needed. Spectacl § 
Mottled Grenadine Shawls, very pretty and servicea- Glasses, Selmeogens neteaioed ices, Deevintin. 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 


ble. 
Lawns, large assortment, prices low. 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 


Lace Sacques and Lace Pointes, at less than whole- 
Magic Lanterns and Slides, ‘Thermometers, Ba- 


sale prices to close out. 
Piques, Yosemite Stripes, Counterpanes, Shirt fronts, 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 


Bobinett, Hair Cloth, &c. 
Silk Poplins, Pine Apple Grenadine, Japanese Silks. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 

for each part: 


Linens for men and boys, coating linens, dress and 
Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 





"fr 

















mantle linens, &c. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 


26 South Second Street. ‘* 2. Optical fs 
—————— - — ‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, ss ‘ 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. | 7, Piimoriialimiromens, &8 


We have just received per STEAMER our im- 
portation of 
8-4 BAREGES AND CREPE MARBETZ. 
The most desirable goods in the market for 
FRIEND'S DRESSES and SHAWLS, vis: 
One lot 8-4 Mode Berege, $1.25 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.25 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 Mode Berege, $1.50 per yard. 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


Tkis newly established and modern built house, 
located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 

“The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 
hh to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
depot and steamboat landing. 
Aceommodations for Two Hundred guests. 


NO BAR. 
TERMS. 
Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3 00 “ 
For rooms or information, address P. 0. Box 11, 
Cape May City, N. J. 
W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 
SUMMER BOARD. 

A few boarders can be accommodated at a pleas- 
antly situated farm house, in full view of Mt. Hope 
Bay, and one and a half miles from Railroad Station. 
Good opportunities for boating, bathing and driving. 
Ten years experience makes us confident that our 
table will be satisfactorily furnished. Terms $10 to 
$15 per week. Open 7th mo. Ist. Address 
C. A. CHACE, Warren, R. I. 


WEST END HOUSE 
(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N. 


One lot 8-4 Mode Crepe Maretz, $2.00 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 White Crepe Marets, $2.00 per yard. 


Friends have not had the above goods at these 
figures since the war. 

N. B.—Please send for samples. Goods sent by 
Express. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


J08, B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


* HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought tron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLBY, 
(First Btreet above Race St.,) 


PRILADELPEIA. J., is now open forthe reception of guests. Kighty 
e JOBBING ATTENDED TO. feet from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON 8H per day through June. 


No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. A. P. COOK, Proprietress, 
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Géncational. 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 
* For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. Suortuipes, A. M. —— 
A. C. Nornis. } Principals 


‘TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. &., 
tio Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 








~ will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 


weeks, on 9th mo, 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
custries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
rn apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
Four Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


TEACHER WANTED, 

To take charge of Friends’ School at Woodstown, 
N. J. Liberal terms to a competent teacher; Male 
preferred. School to open about Ist of 9th mo. For 
particulars address either of the subscribers, 

NATHAN THORN, 
SAMUEL BORTON, 
Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


- PLAIN BONNETS. 


REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizaseru Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 


N. Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 





WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments ef Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! ! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &e. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 











“o 


. 








FURNITURE, 
MATTRESS, FEATHER, 
AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH 8T,, 


FEATHER BEDS. 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 


FEATHER BOLSTERS. 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 


NK 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, 


#@-We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 

REGISTER & HOPKINS, 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 

All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


EDWIN §. DIXON, 


. Attorney-at-Law and Conveyanocer, 
715 WALNUT STREST, PHILA. 
Orrick—Sxconp Foor, BACK. 


Conveyancing, money loaned on mortgage, moart- 
gages and other debts collected. 





